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WHEN FOUND— 


WE understand that the Library Committee of the Wandsworth 

Borough Council have placed a ban on the circulation of all 
works of fiction to adults or juveniles during the war. Was ever a 
greater piece of mischievous officialism or fatuity? Who are the 
members of the Library Committee who deny us fiction, the one solace 
there is from the grim realities of the time ? Why are the ratepayers 
of Wandsworth, or indeed of any borough, to be forced to read heavy 
books, when what they really want is recreation from the almost 
_ overwhelming burdens of the period? And what are the Library 
Committee going to do with the tax they levy on the householder, 
if they do not provide from that tax such literature as the house- 
holder wants ? Have they asked the ratepayers what is their wish ? 
If not, why not? How Dickens would have lashed this circum- 
locutional use of red tape officialism. 

* * * * * 

Many of us in these dark days have taken to reading some old 
favourites of fiction again, and have found great relief from the horrors 
of war thereby. Asa writerin The Daily Telegraph points out, a Com- 
mittee which wants to rob us of our entertainment, merely exhibits 
its own incompetence. ‘‘ These are earnest days, to be sure,” he goes 
on, ‘and we must all work as hard as we can. Moltke, you may 
suppose, was doing his best during the campaign of Sedan, at some 
crisis they found him in a corner reading Little Dorrit—a novel which, 
as we may inform the Committee of Wandsworth, contains an illumi- 
nating discussion of the great art, ‘ How not to do it,’ as practised by 
official persons. If they expect the population of Wandsworth to 
exhibit a more austere industry than Moltke’s, it is likely that, as Mr. 
Pecksniff said of England’s expectation that every man will do his 
duty, they are very sanguine, and will be much disappointed.” 

ahh * * * * 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. E. 8. Williamson, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Dickens Fellowship, and the founder and first 
President of the Toronto Branch, which took place in that city on 
October 30th last. Mr. Williamson was not only a great student 
of the novelist’s works, who lectured on and recited from his favourite 
author, but was a keen collector of Dickensiana too. At one time he 
projected a lecture tour in this country, which, however, never matured. 
He was in great demand in Canada where he was known as “ The 
Dickens Man,” and occasionally visited the United States where he 
also was a great favourite. In The Dickensian for June, 1907, we 
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published a portrait of Mr. Williamson, at which time he was doing fine 
work for the Fellowship by establishing branches in the Dominion. 
The Toronto Branch owed much to his energy and enthusiasm, whilst 
those at Winnipeg, Hamilton, and elsewhere came into existence 
mainly through his initiative and work. 


% * * 3 * 


In connection with the new film devoted to The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, now being shown throughout the country, the Ideal Film 
Renting Co., are offering prizes for the best criticism of their com- 
pletion of the story, or for an alternative ending. The first prize is 
£50 and full particulars are to be obtained at the different theatres 
where the film is being exhibited. This is an opportunity our Drood 
enthusiasts should not let slip. 

* * * * * 

In a symposium of the best six novels in the English language 
which has been appearing in the New York Times, Mr. EK. Phillips 
Oppenheim includes The Old Curiosity Shop “ because of its sublime 
but never cloying pathos, and its tragedy which finds the blackest 
places of life without sensationalism.” 

Mr. E. T. Jaques who has been looking into the history of the Old 
Mint in the Borough, has made an interesting new Dickensian discovery 
connected with the district, which he has embodied into an article. 
We hope to publish it next month. 

* * %* 

News has just re us st the death of Hric, she elder son of Mr. 
R. C. Morrison, the Secretary of the Edinburgh Branch of the 
Fellowship, killed in action in France during the advance of Septem- 
ber 25th last. He was 22 years of age. Our readers will join us in 
expressing the deepest sorrow for Mr. and Mrs. Morrison in the 
terrible loss of their brave son. 

* oS * * o 

Christmas is close at hand and none of us will be keeping the great 
festival with quite the same merry and buoyant spirit as of yore. 
Many a home will have a vacant seat, some never to be filled again by 
their owners. On Christmas day let us think of these sons and fathers 
“somewhere ” in a. strange country, as being of good cheer, and let 
us believe that Dickens’s words in A Christmas Carol apply to them 
all in their dug-outs, while we at home try to keep a bright counten- 
ance. When they return they will tell us of their Christmas in the 
trenches, and we shall rejoice to learn that -— 


* Every man among them hummed a Christmas tune or had a 
Christmas thought, or spoke below his breath to his companion 
of some bygone Christmas Day, with homeward hopes belonging 
to it; and every man had shared to some extent in its festivities. 
and remembered those he cared for at a distance, and had known 
that they delighted to remember him.” 

Tue Eprror. 
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TAPLEYISM IN WAR TIME 
By SAM TUCKER 


aS HAVE recently noticed with much interest the free use made in 

the Press of Dickensian characters and terms, which seem so 
woven in the warp and woof of our common talk that they are used 
and read without a thought of the master mind who brought them 
from out of “the nowhere, * into the sunlight.. Such expressions as 

* Pickwickian,” “ Pecksniffian,” << Wellerism,” and many others at 
once suggest themselves to the reader of The Dickensian; but there 
is another Dickens term which I desire to revive at this time of 
national crisis and stress, namely, “ Tapleyism. 

The hostler of the “ Blue Dragon ” believed right through, that he 
could come out strong in situations and conditions that would make 
others miserable. I hear his voice, as I have often heard it during the 
past black eighteen months, ringing across the miserable fever-stricken 
~ Walley of Eden” with its weeping master: ‘Lord love you, Sir, 
don’t do that—anything but that. It never helped man, woman or 
child over the lowest fence yet, Sir, and never will.” Every dismal 
Jemmy in the land should have these words burnt across his vision, 
so that once more, Dickens, through a character of his may speak 
needful words of encouragement and incentive. Martin apologised, 
and Mark, after mentioning “there being something wrong with the 
Firm if the head partner “asks forgiveness, inspects the books, salt 
pork, blankets, tin pot,’ and says, “ Lord bless you, Sir, it’s a gipsy 
party.” 

There you are; here’s your cure for the dismal Jemmy pessimism of 
to-day |! Here’s a cure for sluggish war liver: Tapley with the telescope 
to his blind eye ! Tapleyism as a Rest Home. The sleeveless souvenirs 
from France remind us, as we take our walks abroad, and the news- 
paper drivel as we sit in the armchair at home, that Tapley as an 
antidote is absolutely necessary. Prices going up; income halved; 
Justice laying down her scales for poisoned gas and sheets of flame ; 
the love of the Nazarene burlesqued; churchanity the means, sub- 
stituted for Christianity the end; the “vold” of charity between 
nations mere “ tinkling brass;”’ Martin Luther at the throat of John 
Knox ; Zeppelins killing London babes ; the croaks of dismal Jemmy 
vrowing wearisonie ; the M.P. with £400 a year putting the worker 
in khaki to save a penny an hour, and increasing his own profit 100 
per cent.; whilst our only sons wade waist high in mud with bandaged 
jimb in bloody Flanders; the é2ght little Island too * tight”; too eld 
now at forty, and should be off the earth at sixty ; our Tobacco ending 
ingsmoke, symbolical of our life. Think of it ?—we do think of it! 
Can’t sleep o’ nights. Can’t exist by day. Bring out the salt pork 
(your dear food), ‘the blankets (your comforts) and ‘the tin pots! Call 
it a “ gipsy party,” and come out strong! ! Here’s your cure, a dose 
of Tapleyism. 

Dickens took liberal doses of his own medicine. He had not the 
terrible war before him which we are facing, but he faced the problem 
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of sad lonely poverty: the Marshalsea, prison reform, poor law, 
workhouse life, and the educational system of his day. Dear old Mark 
in the “ Valley’ and on the “ Screw” dispensed this medicine we 
so badly need. Read again how, on that famous packet “if a gleam 
of sun shone Mark rushed to the cabin and reappeared with a sick 
woman, half-a-dozen children, 2 man, or a bed, or a saucepan, or a 
basket, or something animate or inanimate that he thought better for 
the sunshine, so helping others to achieve something which if left to 
themselves, they never would have dreamed of.” 

I should like this essence, tinned and supplied as ** Concentrated 
Tapleyism ” to every Britisher just now, and having liberally dosed 
him with the mixture, recommend it as a cure for the dark and miserable 
symptoms I have mentioned, as Dickens did for the sad and terrible 
evils of his day. I commend it to the men in authority, who, with a 
stroke of the pen, or “ wave of the wand,” can either bring the battened 
down in cabin and hold, up to sunlight or joy, or further batten them 
down in cabin and hold. 

In 2015 they won’t have the chance to try “ Tapleyism ” as a national 
cure: they have it to-day. Its a fine tonic in peace time, but in war 
time it’s “It.”’ It ignores discussion and argument, birth or position, 
and substitutes a Mark Tapley or Nubbles for the fiddle-faced-all-is-lost 
pessimist of the moment. We want large and oft repeated doses of this 
‘* Elixir of Life.” The “ Walley of Eden” has been shelled and the 
land blood-drenched, our loved and best are maimed and missing, the 
iron heel of the Hun is too near our wave-washed shore. Rheims, 
Louvain, November fogs, a carol]ess Christmas, follows an excursionless 
Kaster, spring birds and flowers in rain sodden trenches. The“ Screw ” 
in danger of the enemy torpedo! But Mark Tapley, dear honoured 
* sacred’ Mark, standing in bloody trench, on shelled ruin, and 
threatened steamer, “ counts up his blessings” in the form of pork, 
blankets, and tinpots and says to the weeping Martin: “ Lord love 
ye, Sir, now’s the time to come out strong, it’s a gipsy party.’ All 
is lost? Nay, all is worth saving. Prices up? Yes, but food is still 
coming via Jellicoe’s noble men. The flag still flies: our escutcheon 
is not smirched. We have torn up no “ scraps of paper.”’ 

“ Buck up!” says Mark, ** Life on the * Screw’ or in the “Swamp © 
can still be enjoyed.” ‘ There’s a Zeppelin over the Hast Coast. 
Mark.” “ Lord love ye, Sir, so there is. Did you notice the coast- 
guards, the guns, and the “ Breed’ ready for ’em too, Sir?” Good 
old Mark. In the pestilential fever-stricken swamp he finds himself 
with poor, despondent, dismal Jemmy, Martin. I can see him gazing 
down at the hopeless wretchedness, with his red ’kerchief and twink- 
ling eve, and I hear him soliloquising thus :— 

“Now Mr. Tapley, you will never have such another opportunity 
for showing your jolly disposition my fine fellow, as long as you live. 
Now’s your time to come out strong.” 

Now’s your time and mine to emulate the Tapley spirit. We must 
never get where Martin was, but see “ Angels at Mons.” Room for 
the Tapleys please on this poor war stricken Universe ! 
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Some time ago I watched the fine soldiers of the Black Watch 
returning from a march to the Colston Hall, Bristol. The stalwart 
drummer was wielding his sticks as if he were starting instead of 
finishing his task. A ragged shoeless stfeet urchin watched him. He 
had no eyes for the kilted soldiers, their fine appearance of muscle, 
brawn, arm or accoutrement; he only saw the drummer!!! Bye 
and bye I heard him say, with sparkling eye and glinting teeth, quite 
unconscious of being overheard: “ That’s the stuff to give ’’em.” The 
tap of the Tapley drum is the stuff to give a croaking community. 
Kaiser Bill cannot stand the beat of Mark’s drum ! 

Tapleyism is what the grey-worn, war-stricken world needs. This 
is the stuff to give it! Turn on the footlights, ring up the curtain! 
No more miserable penny-a-liners !_ Mark Tapley has his foot on the 
stage: the swamp disappears. Its a long long way back to this 
Tapley Tipperary of Charles Dickens, but we must foot it bravely and 
boldly for King, for country, for ourselves, and the Angel’s song will 
then replace the shrapnel’s shriek, and flowers will bloom on this 
war-furrowed earth. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXXXIL. 
THE CHIMES 


KNOW not what it meaneth, 
But my heart is filled to-day 
With golden thoughts of golden times 
That have long since passed away. 
I have heard the chimes at midnight, 
I have heard them in my dreams, 
And my soul with glorious memories 
And fancies ever teems. 


I travel with old “ Trotty,” 
Fast along the crowded street, 
I fare with him like Mercury, 

* And give all postmen greet ! 
High up among the drifting clouds 
I climb the old Minster stair 
And mingle with the goblins grim 

Who for ever gather there ! 


Fantastic shadows wrap me 
With gray spirits of the bells— 
Dwarf phantoms with their elfin kind 
As their music constant swells. 
And so I dream the old year out, 
And welcome in the new 
And hear the Chimes of long ago, ; 
Again ring sure and true.—S. J. Apair Firz-GERap. 
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THE OLD FARM HOUSE IN THE BOROUGH 


By O. SACK 


F the many places of Dickensian interest with which the Borough 

of Southwark abounds, there is one, perhaps, less familiar to 

the ordinary pilgrim than the rest. It is known to-day as the Farm 

House Mission, and is situated in Disney Street, a turning out of 

Harrow Street, a little north of the Marshalsea Road. At the present 

time the premises are used as a lodging house under the control of the 
London County Council. 

This very house was visited by Dickens in company with Inspector 
Field in 1851, and the account of that visit was embodied in an article 
entitled ““On Duty with Inspector Field,” which appeared in House- 
hold Words on June 14th of that year, and was afterwards included by 
the novelist in his volume of “ Reprinted Pieces.” 

Dickens had been spending a night with the famous Inspector on his 
rounds of the common lodging houses and dens of criminal and sinister 
London. He had already been conducted over “ Rat’s Castle,” and 
the “‘ Tramps’ Lodging House” in St. Giles, and in the same district 
he had entered “ other lodging houses, public houses, many lairs and 
holes, all noisome and offensive”? ; and then, dropping the Sergeant 
who had accompanied them. the two drove over to the Old Mint in 
Southwark, where, another officer, “ Parker, strapped and great- 
coated,” awaited them “in dim Borough doorway by appointment.” 
There more low lodging houses were inspected, until eventually Parker 
was reminded not to forget the Old Farm House. “ Parker is not the 
man to forget it. We are going there, now,” says Dickens, end then 
goes on to describe his visit in the following words :— 


It is the old Manor House of these parts, and stood in the country 
once. ‘Then, perhaps, there was something, which was not the 
beastly street, to see from the shattered low fronts of the overhanging 
wooden houses we are passing under—shut up now, pasted over with 
bills about the literature and drama of tie Mint, and mouldering 
away. This long paved yard was a paddock or a garden once, or 
a court in front of the Farm House. Perchance, with a dovecot in 
the centre, and fowls pecking about—with fair elm trees, then, where 
diseoloured chimney-stacks and gables are now-——noisy, then, with 
rooks which have yielded to a different sort of rookery. It’s likelier 
than not, Inspector Field thinks, as we turn into the common kitchen. 
which is in the yard, and many paces from the house. 

Well my lads and lasses, how are you all? Where’s Blackey. 
who has stood near London Bridge these five-and-twenty years. 
with a painted skin to represent disease ?—Here he is, Mr. Field ! 
How are you, Blackey ?—Jolly, sa! Not playing the fiddle to-night. 
Blackey ?-Not a night, sa! A sharp, smiling youth, the wit of the 
kitchen interposes. He ain’t musical to-night, sir. Ive been giving 
him a moral lecture ; ve been a talking to him about his latter end. 
you see. A good many of these are my pupils, sir. This here young 
man (smoothing down the hair of one near him, reading a Sunday 
paper) is a pupil of mine. I’m a teaching of him to read sir. He’s 
a promising cove, sir. He’s a smith, he is, and gets his living by 
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the sweat of his brow, sir. So do I myself, sir. This young woman 
is my sister, Mr. Field. She’s getting on very well too. I’ve a deal 
of trouble with ’em, sir, but Pim richly rewarded, now I see ’em all 
a-doing so well, and growing up so creditable. That’s a great com- 
fort, that is, an’t it, sir ?--In the midst of the kitchen (the whole 
kitchen is in ecstacies with this impromptu “ chaff ”’) sits a young 
modest, gentle-looking creature, with a beautiful child in her lap. 
She seems to belong to the company, but is so strangely unlike it. 
She has such a pretty. quiet face and voice, and is so proud to hear 
the child admired—thinks you would hardly believe that he is only 
nine months old ! Is she as bad as the rest, I wonder ? Inspectorial 
experience does not engender a belief contrariwise, but prompts 
the answer, “ Not a ha’porth of difference !” 


THE OLD FARM HOUSE IN THE BOROUGH 


From a photograph by T. W. Tyrrell 


There is a piano going in the old Farm House as we approaci. It 
stops. Landlady appears. Has no objections, Mr. Field, to gentle- 
men being brought, but wishes it were at earlier hours, the ledgers 
complaining of inconwenience. Inspector Field is polite and soothing 
—knows his woman and the sex. Deputy (a girl in this case) shows 
the way up a heavy broad old staircase, kept very clean, into clean 
rooms when many sleepers are, and where painted panels of an older 
time look strangely on the truckle beds. The sight of whitewash 
and the smell of soap—two things we seem by this time to have 
parted from in infancy—make the old Farm House a phenomenon 
and connect themselves with the so curiously misplaced picture of 
the pretty mother and child long after we have left it. 


This is the picture Dickens draws of the Farm House and its in- 
22 : 
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habitants, from which it will be deduced it was not safe te visit it in 
those days unaccompanied by a police officer. 

He speaks of the building as the Old Manor House of those parts, 
but this was probably a mere echo of what he had been told on the spot : 
a foggy version of the tradition that the Farm House was a survival 
of Suffolk Palace. In Henry the Highth’s reign this palace stood on 
the west side of Southwark’s main thoroughfare, nearly opposite St. 
George’s Church. Stow (1603) says that it was “a large and most 
sumptuous house, builded by Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk... . 
but coming afterwards into the King’s hands, the. same was called 
Southwark Place, and a Mint of coinage was there kept for the King.” 
This is how the district called the Old Mint got its name. 

Allen’s ‘“‘ History of London ” (1839) says that in 1679 the Suffolk 
Place estate, as it was then called, became vested in the Lant family 
by virtue of a settlement made on the marriage of Joyce Bromfield, 
the then owner’s daughtez, with Thomas Lant, and that. it continued 
in the same family until 1811. Seeing how near the Farm House is 
to St. George’s Church, it is not improbable that the outbuildings of 
Suffolk Place extended as far as the present Falcon Court, which bounds 
the Farm House onvthe north, but the question whether the existing 
premises date back to 1537, or thereahouts, 1s one which only experts 
can determine. The belief in the neighbourhood is that in Suffolk’s 
time the present house was tenanted by his steward. 

Its aspect to-day is suggestive of the eighteenth, rather than the 
sixteenth century, but so many ancient houses have been refronted 
that this proves nothing. The “ heavy broad old staircase,” and the 
panels “looking strangely on the truckle beds,’ which Dickens saw, 
are still in existence, and the doorway is flanked by two very quaint 
brackets, once no doubt the supports of a quaint porch. The most 
curious feature of the place when Dickens visited it was the long paved 
yard which stretched from the kitchen to the main building, a distence 
of “many paces.” He conjectured that it had once been a paddock, 
or garden, or a court in front of the Farm House; perchance with a 
dovecot in the centre, and with fowls pecking about, and a rookery 
in the fair elm trees. 

Even assuming that the present structure is rot so old as the reign 
of Henry VIII., this picture is by no means fantastic. Time was when 
farmers plied their calling in Southwark, and Suffolk may have built 
his palace upon land which was then known as the Old Farm and 
incorporated the homesteed in his outbuildings. If this happened 
we may be sure that everybody on the estate called the structure the 
Old Farm House, and the probability is that as time went on this 
designation would become so firmly attached to the soil that it would 
continue in use, no matter how often the bricks and mortar might be 
renewed. 

In weighing the probabilities we must bea1 in mind that every name 
must have an origin, and in the absence of any evidence of the origin 
of this one, it is quite as reasonable to accept the “ Old Farm House ” 
as a true description of the house which used to stand on the site, as 
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it is to suggest that some owner of later days gave it that name because 
it was his whim and fancy so to do. | 

As regards the land between Disney Street and the Farm House 
proper, there have been changes since 1857. Twenty or thirty years 
ago the long yard was encroached upon, and the present kitchen is 
less than fifty years old. It stands, however, on the site, and apparently 
preserves the dimensions of its predecessor. Time has dealt more 
gently with the house, though in recent years it has been disfigured 
by the erection of an iron external staircase. Mr. Tyrrell, who has 
kindly photographed the place for us, has wisely avoided this eyesore. 
and has made quite a pretty picture of the doorway and its surroundings. 

The Old Farm House has a modern literary associstion, for it was 
there that Mr. W. H. Davies, the Pedlar Poet, “dossed”’ at fourpence 
a night. He has since risen to distinction, and happily is in receipt of 
a civil list pension. 

The place is well worth a visit by Dickens lovers. Its connection 
with him is direct and beyond all question, and round about it there are 
Dickensian associations hardly less interesting. “‘* Little Dorrit’s 
Playground ” runs up to the east wall; a stone's throw to the east are 
the remains of the Marshalsea ; there is Lant Street to the south, while 
to the west there are several streets bearing testimony to the novelist’s 
renown, for they have been re-named after characters in his books. 

For some of the historical facts referred to above, we are indebted ta 


Mr. E. T. Jaques. 


TO ENTERTAIN THE WOUNDED 


rI\HE Committee of the London Branch of the Fellowship are 

making arrangements to entertain as large a number as possible 
of wounded soldiers and sailors early in January next, and we appeal 
to our readers to help them to raise the fund necessary for the purpose. 

To brighten the lives of others is one of the things the Dickens 
Fellowship stands for at all times: at the present juncture in the 
nation’s history the scope for its energies in this direction is great, um- 
ineasurable and national. Indeed there is ne task that so demands our 
earnest endeavours, next to healing the wounds of our brave defenders. 
than that of making their lives during convalescence as happy as possible. 

Much friendly work of the kind has been undertaken by our branches 
throughout the country, and by individual members in London. 
But the concerted effort of all London members is what the Commuttee 
aims at. and it is hoped to raise a fund large enough to meke its effort 
worthy of the society. 

It is proposed to give more than one entertainment end meal. but 
this naturally depends upon the generosity of London Dickensians 
to whom we make an earnest appeal for funds. No sum is too small 
to send, anv amount will be gratefully received. 

All donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer of the Londor 
Branch, Mr. F. T. Harry. 92 Rodenhwst Road, Clapham Park, 5.W.. 
and application for collecting cards to the Hon. Secretary. Mr. W. J. 
Sherlock, 42 Stradella Road, Herne Hul, 8.5. 
peat 
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THE PAGEANT OF DICKENS 
MR. W. WALTER CROTCH’S NEW BOOK* 
By EDWIN PUGH 


HERE is a wisdom of the heart es well as a wisdom of the bead. 
A while ago it was the fashion to say that Dickens was no 
thinker, that his appeal was always to the emotions rather than to the 
intellect. As if all right thinking were not based on right feeling ! 
For to what end are the religions and philosophies and sciences of the 
world if not to the end that humanity may live more happily and 
worthily ? It is only by virtue of its moral force that any form of art 
justafies itself. Lacking this virtue it is no more than a pretty fringe 
on the trappings of life. By his recognition of this principle, implicit 
throughout his new book, our President dignifies his work and makes 
it literature. 

He is very heppy in his title : “‘ The Pageant of Dickens.” Macaulay 
said: “If pageantry be of any use... . it is of use as a means of 
striking the imagination of the multitude,” which, being interpreted, 
mesns that we are most of us more easily moved by symbols than by 
arguments ; and Mr. Crotch again and again emphasises the fact that 
the art of Dickens is largely symbolic. The child in all of us, whenever 
perplexed or unconvinced, always says: “Show me.” It was always 
Dickens’s aim to show us things rather then expound them to us. 
Thus each of his books is as a triumphal car in a long procession of 
triumphal cars, all packed with living representatives of common human 
types, and so forming a pageant indeed. Dickens realised, even as the 
Government has realised lately, that the surest and shortest way to 
drive home an abstract idea 1s to exhibit the realities it stands for. 
Thus we have on the Horse Guards’ Parede the captured guns of the 
enemy, and in Bleak House the dirty, dusty paiaphernalia of the law. 
And as on the Parade we have always military experts to explain to 
us the meaning and the purpose of those ugly-looking weapons of war, 
so in “ The Pageant of Dickens”? we have always in Mr. Crotch the 
psychological expert—-if he doesn’t mind my calling him such hard 
names—to explain to us the inner significance of the doings and the 
sayings of th: t host of mighty figments whom the genius of Dickens 
has made immortal. 

Our President’s book is an entertainment: a feast of ricb and rare 
delights for all true Dickensians ; but it is something more. If I am 
not mistaken he had a higher aim than merely to amuse—tbhough that 
is high aim enough—when he projected this book. He wanted first 
of all to send us back to Dickens’s books with a revived interest ; but 
he also wanted, I think, to send us back with a quickened understanding. 
And so it is no mere catalogue of names and particulars that he gives 
us. He does not go round with us, like one of those pestilential guides 
in Continental galleries and cathedrals, pointing out beauties or 


*<«The Pageant of Dickens,” by W. Walter Crotch. Demy 8vo, 5s. net 
London : Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 
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oddities that we are able to see for ourselves, or reciting to us tbe 
obvious. No he sits down with us over the fire, after a hard day, 
and chats with us, rubs minds with us, exchanges ideas, and shares 
our laughter or our dumps. Now and then he gets a little excited, 
as his theme carries him away, and then he jumps up from his chair 
and strides about and declaims and clenches his fist and thumps his 
palm. It is at such times that I like him best, for it is then he is most 
human, most Dickensian. 

I don’t always agree with him: that would be too insipid. I loathe 
the Cheeryble Brothers, for instance, whom he seems to love; and 
prefer plain Saxon English, whenever it is avaiable, to any such stale 
and unprofitable Letin tags as et hoc genus omne or in medias res: they 
seem somehow out of place in a book on Dickens, whose own work 
was so uniformly free from any pedantries of the sckoolmen. But 
I do like the vigour and the subtlety of his phrasing, as when he speaks 
of “the buttering of spiritual parsnips”’; and I do admire above all, 
the courage and the fervour of his spirit. I do agree with him that 
Dickens is rightly comparable to Shakespeare, and that it is only lack 
of perspective which denies his equal rank. 

A book for the Fellowship, this “ Pageant of Dickens’: a book;to 
buy and read and re-read and then read again: a book to be treasured 
but kept always on the lower shelf where it is easy to be got at. I have 
had great pleasure in it, and am proud to number the author »mong 
my friends. 


“ DROOPING BUDS” 


fe discovery has recently been made of the genuine first edition 

of the little pamphlet, “ Drooping Buds,” a reprint of an 
article which appeared in Household Words, April 3rd, 1852, and which 
for some time was wrongly attributed to Dickens. Heretofore the 
earliest issue known to bibliographers and booksellers has borne the 
date 1855, and this was considered the editio princeps of the book. My. 
Frank Redway, of Wimbledon, however, found a copy bound up with 
a number of other tracts and pamphlets, bearing the date of the vear 
it was first printed in Dickens’s Household Words, namely, 1852. 

Judge John M. Patterson, of Philadelphia, has just purchased the 
pamphlet, and what may be considered the only known copy is now 
a part of his library. It was separately issued without wrappers, and 
its size is 7% inches by 4? inches. 

In a catalogue of a London dealer (1915), a copy bearing the date 
1855 was offered for sale for 18 guineas. It was described as “ the first 
separate issue on behalf of the Hospital for Sick Children’ and 
designated as ‘‘ extremely rare.” The same catalogue had another 
copy dated :860, with the statement that “the above two issues of 
this excessively rare pamphlet are the only copies we have ever seen.” 

In 1866 it was re-issued with the authorship attributed to Dickens. 
no doubt thereby causing its value to rise in the estimation of biblio- 
graphers. The actual author, however, was Henry Morley, who, at 
the instance of Dickens. visited the Children’s Hospital, Great Ormond 
Street for the purpose. 
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DICKENS AND SOME MODERN AUTHORS 
By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 
[ Conclusion] 


Ape are quite a number of other authors who ought to be brought 

into our category, but exigencies of space will allow me to do no 
more than mention some of them by name. Arthur Morrison, Edwin 
Pugh, Jerome K. Jerome, J. 8. Fletcher, Jeffrey Farnol, F. Anstey, 
lan Hay, Neil Lyons, Irving Bacheller, to name a few that come to 
mind, not forgetting Sir Francis Burnand and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
whose works may be said to belong to the past. 

And, of course, there is William de Morgan, undoubtedly the nearest 
approach to Dickens of them all, both in general likeness and measure 
of real greatness. True, he is not everybody’s reading, for diffuse he 
is and long- winded to a degree, but his leisureliness is that of a master ; 
it is an essential part of hic genius. If he is not quite a literary giant, 
clear it is, at least, he ranks among the six-footers. Perhaps he would 
loom larger in the general gaze if he had ever bothered to put boots on 
and stride before the world. But he has not. He shuffled into liter- 
ature 1n a pair of old slippers, and he keeps on shuffling. 

Playful rather than humorous is this author, but exuberantly so ; it 
is in exuberance more than anything that he reminds us of Dickens. 
That and his pathos. As regards the latter he is not, one thinks, so 
intense as Dickens, not so personally swayed by the emotion he calls 
up, readier to suggest it delicately perhaps than to call it up at all. 
However that may be, I know nothing in our fiction of to-day more 
haunting and truly pathetic than the story of the eccentric artist Verrin- 
der in © Alice-for- Short,’ or the life and death of poor, heroic Jim 
Coupland, the blind beggar in “ It Never Can Happen Again.” 

Whatever influence of Dickens there is on Mr. de Morgan has not come 
down to him as is the case of most of the others; he has gone back 
naturally, unconsciously, to it, because the brightness of Dickens was 
like that of 2 sunin the Early Vv ictorian sky wader which he was reared. 
warming the world up to a humorous, tender pitch for him. Although 
essentially a modern, he seems to have no eyes or ears for apy other 
than these classic traditiens of the novel that obtained when that sun 
Was at its zenith. He is somewhat like his own Old Jane tn “ Alice-for- 
Short.’” who by an operation achieves consciousness of her surroundings 
after a lapse of no less than sixty vears of unconsciousness of them: 
and thoazh it is eventualiv borne in on her intelligence that she is not 
still living in the vear of sixty years before, practically succeeds in 
ionoring the present in the fond reality of the past. For her Dickens 
and Thackeray never existed, and it is news to her that Mr. Scott, the 
poet, whom she so much admires, has written a novel. So one might 
fancy that for William de Morgan modern writers are foolish whimsies 
of the brain to be positively ienored by any sensible person, and that 
dear, delightful Boz has a new w “ork coming out called Master Humphrey’ s 
Clock. a one must save up one’s pennies to buy. For in all 
externals Mr. de Morgan is obstinately, incorrigibly, Early Victorian. 
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At the outset of this article we introduced the name of B. L. Farjeon, 
and though he scarcely comes into the scope of it, having died in 1903, 
as perhaps the most striking link between these modern Dickensy 
writers and Dickens himself, a word on him may not be out of place. 
Though he commenced as an author casually in New Zealand 
with a tale of Australian Life, “ Grif,” a subject remote from Dickens, 
he was none the less a devoted disciple of that master, to whom he 
ventured to dedicate a second work, “‘ Shadows on the Snow.” This 
brought him an appreciative letter from the great novelist. Just 
fancy it! A young practically unknown writer in that far, new country¥ 
and a letter coming out to him across all that “ mort of water ’—to 
quote Mr. Peggotty—from the great Charles Dickens himself. Small 
wonder the young fellow felt the call home, threw up his New Zealand 
prospects, came to London and devoted himself henceforth to literary 
art alone. This was in 1868. For the next thirty-five years he 
steadily turned out fiction, making a special feature at one time of 
Dickensy Christmas tales, such as “ Blade 0’ Grass” and “ Bread 
and Cheese and Kisses,” to name two of them. Ah me! what would 
not some of these other writers have given for an appreciative letter 
from Dickens at the start of their careers ! 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


(llustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM 
Gots DICKENS is, probably, at once the most difficult and 


and also one of the easiest of authors to ilustrate. He is so 
meticulous in his descriptions, he lumns every detail down to the smallest 
item of dress and surrounding, that it appears as if he leaves nothing 
to the imagination of the draughtsman; yet when an artist of Mr. 
Arthur Rackham’s high distinction and attainments takes a Dickens 
hook in hand, he somehow fails to satisfy the ardent Dickensian. The 
fact is that Dickens demands something bevond mere skill and 
technique. Whatever the shortcomings of Dickens's contemporary 
illustrators, there is no doubt that they did convey a ‘“ Dickens 
atmosphere ” not to be found with some liter draughtsmen, and this 
is why the earlier illustrations ere so loved by the true Dickens 
enthusiast. Hence vlso it is that so many really admirab‘e artists 
have failen short when they have essayed to convey ocular impressions 
of Dickens’s mental pictures. One could wish that Mr. Rackham 
had chosen some other book than the immortal Carol for his Christ- 
mas effort. 

This volume is beautifully got up and the drawings as drawings are 
in his best style, clezr in outline, delicate in colouring, quaint and 
fairy-like in execution. But—it is Rackham we are looking at and 
not Dickens. The portrayal of Scrooge is good, but there are some 
iapses in other pictures. Mavley in the frontispiece should be seated 
before the kerchief was removed, and his jaw should be dropped 
(gruesome, perhaps, but nevertheless in accordance with the text, 
p. 26), and where are the two buttons at the hack of his coat ! 
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Fortunately, we think, Mr. Rackham has not even attempted to 
give us his idea of the jolly Ghost of Christmas Present—it would indeed 
be difficult to compete with Leech’s glorious picture of this splendid 
giant. The “ plump sister” on page 100, looks like a slip of a girl ; 
Mrs. Cratchit is rather scraggy instead of the usually imagined buxom 
housewife; Mr. Fezziwig much too courtly for the merry little 
gentleman who “winked with his legs.” There are, however, two 
excellent pictures towards the end: Scrooge (as well conceived as 
ever) going to his nephew’s to dinner, and the same converted gentle- 
man awarding Bob his rise in wages—reproduced as our frontispiece. 

On the whole, although this is a beautiful gift book, it is not one 
which in our opinion embodies the “ spirit of Dickens,” and should it 
chance that a reader sees this as a first illustrated edition of this great 
story, we would advise him to go to one of the editions with the Leech 
pictures to correct some impressions. T.W. H. 


A “TAPLEY ” OF THE TRENCHES 


E have received from Mr. Cedric Bonnell, of the Nottingham 

Branch, the following extract from a letter addressed to him 

by a fellow member of his committee, Pte. Will Gaiton of the 10th 
Sherwood Foresters now ‘‘ somewhere ”’ in France :— 


**T am moreover, prompted to write by the receipt of some of 
-The Times Broadsheets,’ published ‘to meet an urgent demand 
from soldiers in the trenches,’ etc. Are they? Ye gods! Two 
sketches on the envelope containing them illustrate what type of 
man these sheets are for. One represents a remarkably clean-looking 
Bill Sikes in khaki, head poked perilously over the parapet, on duty 
without his equipment, rendering himself liable to the application 
of severe disciplinary measures. ... . To such an one the sheets will 
appeal strongly (?), for they include Bacon’s Essays, bristling with 
Latin quotations, scenes from Shakespeare, a bit of Bunyan, a few 
shakes of Shelley, a trifle from Thucydides (my eye !), lines from 
Landor, and a touch of Tolstoi. 

‘*Methinks something in merrier mood would have better met 
the demand. Happily, there is a double dose of Dickens. Dear 
old Dickens !_ The best thing I can say of him now is ; had Germany 
been influenced by a sane, healthy institution like Charles John 
Huffam, instead of the literary loonies who have polluted the national 
mind, we might have been spared the present horror. It’s good to 
have these two extracts: ‘Swiveller and the Marchioness playing 
crib’ (and truant), and ‘Mr. Micawber’s Business Transactions.’ 
But, blow The Times ! They ought to be published on ‘ Fellowship 
Broad-sheets,’ and they ought to be published with lots of other 
kindred extracts. ... Give ’em some more Dickens ! 

‘My thoughts flew Jerry Cruncher-ward the other day. We were 
m the trenches digging and a corpse or two were turned up. Here’s 
a job after Jerry’s own heart !_ [ve got a notion about that notorious 
‘ agricootural character’ which I should like you to submit to the 
Fellowship. The crowning success of Rogue Riderhood was the 
manner of his death ; he lived by the water, he died by it. I suggest 
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that Dickens would have achieved an artistic triumph had he arranged 
to bury Jerry Cruncher alive! J. C.’s conversion is the saddest 
thing in literature. He develops into a very insipid affair towards 
the end, whereas he was a good husband before ; it is even recorded 
that he cleaned his own boots !” 


Blithe words of brave cheer, adds Mr. Bonnell, who questions if 
Mark Tapley himself, probably one of the finest and most lovable 
characters delineated by the pen of the great novelist, and the pencil 
of “ Phiz,” could have come out much stronger or to better purpose 
in his own special role amid like gruesome and spirit-sapping surround- 
ings. 


TWO DICKENS CURIOS 


AX interesting item has recently been added to the present writer’s 
collection of Dickens curios, a duplicate of which he has never 
seen, although doubtless it was not the only one menufactured. 


THREE PICKWICKIAN FIGURES 


From a photograph by T. W. Tyrrell 


It comprises three Pickwickian figures under a glass case. The 
figures are made of papier maché. Mr. Pickwick and Tony Weller 
measure five and a half inches in height, and Sam an inch and a 
quarter taller. Mr. Pickwick’s coat is blue, his waistcoat white, and 
his tights are yellow. Sam has also a blue coat with yellow facings, 
striped waistcoat and buff trousers, whilst Tony’s coat is brown, his 
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waistcoat light green with dark 
green stripes, his neck tie red, 
his trousers grey, with brown 
leather gaiters and top boots. 
The expressions on their faces 
speak for themselves, the only 
noticeable incongruity being the 
leneth of Sam’s neck, otherwise 
they are excellent little models. 
The heads of Sam and his master 
wag backwards and forward in 
quite 2 knowing fashion, whilst 
the whole of Tony’s body swings 
from side to side, each being 
balanced on invisible wires. 
Whether or not other Dickensian 
figures were made at the time, 
we have been unable to discover. 
| The present group had been in 
| the possession of its previous 
| owner for about twenty years. 
Another interesting item in 
: | the same coliection is the knocker 
{ 
} 


from the door of the house at 
141 Bayham Street, Camden 
Town, the first London abode 
KNOCKER FROM 141 BAYHAM STREET (fF the Dickens family, now 


From photo by T. W. Tyrrell demolished. 


DICKENS’S READING TOUR 
AN HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM THE NOVELIST 


T a recent meeting of the Gloucester Branch of the Fellowship. 
4 My. James Bruton, the Mayor, read and exhibited to the mem- 
bers the following interesting letter of Charles Dickens written to Mrs. 
Ellicott, wite of the late Bishep of Gloucester. Mr. Bruton was himself 
present at the reading at the Gloucester Theatre referred to in the 
letter, and gave a description of his visit :— 


Gads Hill Place, Highain, by Rochester, Ixent. 
Tuesday, Second April, 1867. 
Dear Mrs. Ellicott, 

T am exceedingly obliged to you and the Bishop for the kind 
invitation with which you have honoured me, and which reached me 
only this nornmg. For although I date from my Household Gods. 
L have not set eyes upon them since last Christmas-time, and am 
little likely to see them until my Fifty Readings are finished. In 
the meantime [ ain here, there, everywhere, and (principally) nowhere. 

Any social pleasure, or anything in the nature of a visit is wholly 
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incompatible with the episodical life. I am obliged to observe the 
rule of always living with my Secretary at an Hotel, and never do 
anything agreeable between the Readings but rest in strict privacy. 
Were I not (very much against my will) a perfect Spartan in this 
respect I should never be able to bear this wear and tear. It is but 
a week since I came back from Ireland in the worst of hard weather, 
after a very trying week there; since then I have read in London 
and Cambridge, and Norwich ; to-morrow I shall get to Gloucester 
just in time for an early dinner ; next morning betimes I am away to 
Swansea, to read there at night ; next morning away to Cheltenham 
to read there at night, and again next day ; and on Monday I read 
again in London, and start immediately afterwards for Hereford. 
I trouble you with this catalogue of fetters, in the hope of conveying 
to you and the Bishop an idea of my helpless position while I highly 
appreciate your proffered hospitality. I have made a similar 
explanation to the Bar Mess of the Oxford Circuit, and continually 
make it to numbers of friends (I say nothing of a most abominable 
cold, because that is the universal experience). 
Begging you to make my compliments to the Bishop, and returning 
_ you and him many thanks for your remembrance of me. I am always. 
Mrs. Ellicott. Very faithfully yours, CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP ROLL OF HONOUR 
(Continued from page 302) 


Captain T. L. Adamson (London) ne s% C.S. Rifles 
Sergeant R. E. Pengelly (Plymouth) re R.R.B. 
Corporal F. W. Jackman (Sheffield Branch) York and Lanes. 
Sapper G. W. Gallimore 3 on R.E. 
Sapper A. Foster £ 5 R.E. 
Lieutenant J. Howarth ie a R.E. 
Actg. Corp]. A. Whitworth 4 of A.S.C. 
2nd Lieutenant E. M. Carr gi York and Lancs. 
2nd Lieutenant S. Seed ae ed R: FA. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
DICKENS AND LOVE 


Sir,—I am sorry that I have come under the disapproval of * R.A.” 
with my article on ‘‘ Dickens and Love.” The two errors he points 
out I admit with deep submission, I confess that I had forgotten the 
somewhat unnatural confession of Alice’s mother. With regard to 
‘* Lucille ” I find that my MS. is correct—Lucie, of course, but that I 
overlooked the mis-spelling in the typed copy and in the proof, a 
piece of carelessness that I am sure the meek Lucie herself would have 
pardoned, and that I trust “ R.A.” will. ‘sigh 

Two erroneous deductions may be indicated in *‘ R.A.’s”’ criticism : 
(1) I did not belittle Sydney Carton’s love, but the nature that could not 
respond to that love. (2) I did not “condone” nor “ approve ” 
‘‘unlawful passion,” I merely indicated that, as far as my judgment 
went, the immortal Charles Dickens did not comprehend nor delineate 
it, that—-to quote ‘“‘ R.A.” himself—Dickens drew love only in the 
‘“domestic commonalities.” This means leaving out a powerful 
factor in human life. No doubt when one has arrived at seventy-seven 
or seventy-eight years in age (for I presume “R.A.” did not read 
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Dickens before he was aged seven ?) one does not feel that love—that 
unreasoning, mad, heroic, foolish, divine, over-whelming passion of 
love—matters much; and it is, of course, eminently desirable that 
one’s sons and grandsons, daughters and grand-daughters should wed 
placidly and prosaically in the true Dickens manner. 

I am grateful to Mr. Sam Tucker for his kindly expressed appreci- 
ation, but I own to being somewhat bewildered at the same time ! 
He says: “The paper not only shows Mr. Hood’s knowledge of the 
ereat writer, but demonstrates also the great writer’s knowledge of 
“the throbbings of the pulse in love’s fever.’”? Does it?? Then 
have I fought with beasts at Ephesus in vain! I was under the 
impression that I had tried to demonstrate rather the i eit : 

My thanks to Mr. Sydney Jefifrey. 

Tonbridge. Yours faithfully, ARTHUR Hoop. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

BETHLEHEM, Pa., U.S.A.—The first fall meeting of the Branch 
was held in Trinity Parish House, October 18th. Selections from 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood were read by Miss Eliza Luckenbach, 
Mrs. Thos. W. Shields, Mrs. E. A. Ran, Miss Hannah Thomas and Rev. 
F. E. Lennox. Rev. Robert Johnson welcomed the Fellowship to the 
use of the Parish House for the season. The Treasurer’s report showed 
that after donating $100. to the ‘Tiny Tim” Fund of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, $21. remained in the treasury. Four applicants were elected 
to membership. At the close of the readings, Mrs. Otis gave a fine 
exhibition of lantern pictures of Rochester. 


BIRMINGHAM.-—-—On October 20th, Mr. J. Cuming Walters paid 
his annual visit and lectured on ** Dickens’s Vein of Humour.’ The 
chair was occupied by Mr. F. J. Whiteley, President of the Redditch 
branch. Mr. Walters spoke of the average Briton’s idea of humour 
and differentiated between humour and comicality. ** Pickwick ’’ he 
considered funny and comical, but not humorous, whilst parts of 
Martin Chuzzlewit were humorous and not comical. After ‘ Pick- 
wick”’ Dickens abandoned the rollicking fun of Smollett and Fielding, 
and cultivated the more truly humorous methods of Cervantes. He 
went on to show that the deepest and most serious philosophy was 
often found in Dickens’s humour. The novelist made his own school 
of humour and used it not only for his readers’ pleasure but for their 
profit too. He made laughter thrice blessed for he made it an instru- 
ment of righteousness. On this same evening Mr. W. Walter Crotch 
paid his visit to the branch. He gave to each and all a message such 
as Dickens would give in these times of national stress. A message 
to the Fellowship to recollect that they were not only a literary society 
but a band of workers for good. Dickens would ask of each of his 
followers patriotism, efficiency, duty, social service and optimism. In 
this time of national depression, he would rather have us filled with 
the spirit of Mark Tapley than that which animates the “ Jeremiahs 
of the Press ’’ ; to work hard for the uplifting of our country, rather 
than to prophesy its downfall, and thus hinder the march to victory. 


BRISTOL AND CLIFTON DICKENS SOCIETY.—The above 
Society held the usual monthly meeting on November 17th at the 
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headquarters, All Saints’ Hall, Clifton. Mr. A. J. Tonkin was in the 
chair. The programme was in the hands of Mr. 8. Tucker, Hon. 
Secretary, who greatly interested his hearers with a capital paper on 
‘ The Courtships of Dickens,”’ references being made to ‘‘ Sairey Gamp,” 
“ Barkis and Peggotty,” ‘* David and Dora,’ ‘‘ Bumble,” and a host 
of other and varied “ courtships.’’ To further illustrate the paper. 
four sketches were given. Mrs. Daniel, “‘ Flora,’”’ and Miss Phyllis 
Steele, “ Little Dorrit,” did exceedingly; well. A very pretty scene 
from Martin Chuzzlewit, in which Mrs. George Jones as ‘ Ruth” ably 
demonstrated the making of “ Ruth Pinch’s Wonderful Pudding,” 
Mr. George Jones taking the part of ‘* Tom Pinch,” and Mr. Wyndham 
Shipp “John Westlock.’’ Next followed Miss Marie Lewis, ‘‘ Esther 
Summerson,” and Mr. Fred Down, ‘‘ Young Man of the name of 
Guppy,” gave the latter gentieman’s “ proposal.’? The concluding 
sketch, ‘‘ The Gentleman Next Door,’ caused amusement. The char- 
acters being taken by Mrs. A. J. Tonkin, “ Mrs. Nickleby,” Miss Lewis, 
** Kate,” Mr. Wyndhain Shipp, “‘ The Gentleman,” and Mr. Fred Down, 
“* Keeper.” 


DUBLIN.—-The Annual General Meeting was held on October 27th 
in the College Hotel, Mr. M. D. Collins, Vice-President in the chair. 
Much regret was expressed at the absence of Sir Charles Cameron, 
the President, and a vote of condolence with him in his recent bereave- 
ment was passed by the meeting. The annual report and balance 
sheet were presented and formally passed. In the report, the Hon. 
Secretary gave a resuiné of the work during the past session. The 
financial condition of the branch remains good. During the session, 
entertainments were given in aid of the Belgian Relief and Red Cross 
Funds, and it is hoped that these will be repeated during the present 
session. The report also referred to the annual conference at which 
Sir Charles Cameron was elected a Vice-President of the Fellowship, 
and to the desire frequently expressed at the Annual Conferences for 
a closer intercourse between the various branches and headquarters. 
The committee and officers were duly elected. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—The opening lecture of the session 
was given on October 28th, by the Rev. Lauchlan MacLean Watt, in 
the Goold Hall. Mr. David MacRitchie, F.S.A. (Scot.) President, 
presided over a crowded audience. Mr. MacLean Watt’s subject was 
** Soldiers of Charles Dickens.’ He showed how the residuary eleinents 
of the army, which came on into the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, contributed to the gaiety of nations, in the picaresque novel. 
He dealt with the function of literature, discussing the spheres and 
methods of satire and caricature, giving an estimate of the novel ot 
character instituted by Fielding alongside of what he called * the 
novel of characteristics’ instituted by Smollett, to whom Dickens 
owed inuch. He then gave examples of military personalities ax 
portrayed in The Pickwick Papers, Martin Chuzalewit, and others of 
the novels, with a glance at the soldiers of Thackeray. On November 
11th, Mr. Herbert D. Down read his paper on ~ Notes and Inpressions 
of the Conference, 1915.” He referred to the happy choice of London 
as the Conference centre; the impossibility of disassociating Dickens 
from London, and gave felicitous pen portraits of leading meimbers 
of the London Society, Mr. Crotch, Mr. Jerome Kx. Jerome, Mr. Cecil 
Chesterton, Mr. Matz. Mr. Dexter and Mr. T. W. Hill. He alluded 
23 
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to Mrs. Perugini’s beautiful speech at the dinner, and to her charming 
personality, and concluded with an eloquent appeal to the Fellowship 
to be active social reformers, not merely passive protesters. Mr. A. B. 
Kennedy afterwards began the consideration of Nicholas Nickleby, 
the book selected for study this season, by an able paper entitled, 
“The Place of Nicholas Nickleby among Dickens’s Novels.’ Mr. 
Kennedy claimed for Nicholas Nickleby a high rank amongst the 
works of the novelist, although many of Dickens’s novels were better 
examples of the art of the storyteller. Whackford Squeers was one of 
the few notable comic villains in the world of literature. 


GLOUCESTER.—The monthly meeting was held at Northgate 
Mansions last month, the President (Mr. E. Kendall Pearson) in 
the chair. There was an excellent attendance, and the proceedings 
were of a particularly interesting and agreeable description. Several 
new members were elected and welcomed, including Alderman and 
Mrs. W. Langley-Smith. On behalf of the committee, the President 
invited the members to give practical effect to the philanthropic side 
of the Fellowship’s work by contributing woollen ‘‘ comforts”? and 
Dickens books for our soldiers and sailors at Christmas time. In 
emphasising the appeal for Dickens books, the President read two 
striking letters published in the last issue of The Dickensian which were 
of themselves an evidence of the effective manner in which thé Fellow- 
ship’s aim “‘ To knit together in a common bond of friendship the 
lovers of Charles Dickens’”’ was being carried out. As also bearing 
upon the appeal for the supply of Dickens books for British soldiers 
and sailors, the President-read an extract from a German newspaper 
containing this curious reference to ‘Boz Dickens ” :—“‘ The jolly 
laugh has disappeared from the ‘ Victory-sure-of-face ’ of John Bull, 
and every evening he fearfully wrinkles his nose-as he turns it to the 
heavens in his anxious search for the terrible Zeppelins. What has 
become of Merry Old England ? Were Boz Dickens to return to the 
world he would not recognise his home,” to which the President 
effectively replied. Excellent readings from Great Huxpectations 
having been given by Mrs. W. L. Edwards and Mr. E. R. Richings, Mr. 
H. W. Bruton (the first President of the Branch) obliged with some 
bibliographical notes on the book under discussion. In the course of 
his remarks Mr. Bruton read a letter written by Charles Dickens to 
Mrs. Ellicott, wife of the late Bishop of Gloucester, which we print on 
another page of this issue. A sum of £1 15s. 94d. was collected in aid 
of the Mayor’s Belgian Relief Fund. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The October meeting 
took place on the 26th at the West Hackney Lecture Hall, Church 
Road, Stoke Newington, when Mr. Wilfred Stannard gave a Dickens 
Lecture-Recital, in which he adopted a rather novel method of bringing 
the works of Dickens before his audience. He gave an outline of the 
life of the novelist, and dwelt on those books from which he recited 
extracts, as samples of the novelist’s humour and pathos. The recitals 
were varied in exhibition of Dickens’s many phases of art, and comprised 
‘The Drunkard’s Death,” ‘“‘ The Pickwick Shooting Party,” “ Mrs. 
Prig and Mrs. Gamp,”’ “‘ Bob Cratchit’s Christmas Dinner,” and ‘‘ The 
Death of Poor Jo’’—all of which were given with Mr. Stannard’s usual 
vigour and pathos. During the evening songs were rendered by Miss 
Ethel Stannard and Mr. J. E. Young, the whole programme being 
most hearti:y received. 
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HULL.—On October 22nd, Mr. T. H. Leahair gave a lecture on 
“ Dickensian Dogs.” Mr. Leahair said few indeed had realised to 
what an extent Charles Dickens had introduced dogs into his books. 
Many old favourites were brought forward besides a number that were 
not so well-known; “Gip” in David Copperfield, ‘‘ Diogenes” in 
Dombey and Son, and “‘ Bull’s Eye” in Oliver Twist, received special 
attention. Songs were rendered in the interval by Miss Reeves. At 
the close, the President recounted several doggy experiences in his 
own inimitable style, and was able to announce that as a result of the 
opening meeting the sum of £2 6s. 6d. had been handed over to the 
Servian Relief Fund. On November 5th, with Mr. J. H. Burden in 
the chair, Mr. C. H. Burden, B.A., B.Sc., his brother, delivered to an 
appreciative audience, a lecture on ‘“ Tolstoi,’’ enhancing thereby a 
reputation already high with the members of the Fellowship. After 
reading a characteristic story from “‘ Twenty-Three Tales by Tolstoi,”’ 
Mr. Burden closed with a short comparison of Tolstoi with Dickens. 
Both were democrats and both were lovers of men, but Tolstoi was an 
ascetic while Dickens certainly was not. During the evening Miss A. 
Common sang'and Miss G. Watson, L.R.A.M. rendered on the piano 
some charming Russian compositions. At the close the Russian 
National Anthem was sung. A very pleasing feature of the evening 
was the decoration of the room with a beautiful collection of chry- 
santhemums supplied by the genercsity of Mrs. Gordon of Ganstead. 
These were subsequently disposed of to the members and realised the 
sum of 14s. for one of the funds for our soldiers and sailors. 


LIVERPOOL.—The opening meeting of the session was held at 
the Royal Institution on October 20th, when Mr. Edgar A. Browne 
presided, and delivered an interesting and witty discourse on Charles 
Dickens to a well attended gathering. After a touching allusion to 
the sad and disastrous state of affairs of the present day, he proceeded 
to show that such an author as Dickens required to be read minutely 
to extract and appreciate his proper value and meaning. His peculiar 
liking for grotesque objects and beings which figured similarly in 
several of his volumes, and in each of which, many social evils and 
shames were exposed, while in contrast, the frequent kindnesses of the 
poor to each other were often noted. Mr. Browne concluded with an 
enjoyable reading from The Old Curiosity Shop. An extra and special 
meeting was held on October 23rd, Dr. Edgar A. Browne in the chair, 
in order to welcome Mr. W. Walter Crotch, President of the Dickens 
Fellowship for 1915-16, who is paying a round of visits to the various 
branches. Mr. Crotch gave an inspiring and instructive address on the 
subject of ‘‘ Dickens’s Message for the Present Times,” and drew 
special attention to the master’s prophetic instincts with regard to the 
principal nations now involved in the war. A valuable discussion 
followed. On November 3rd, Dr. C. Alston Hughes delivered a lecture 
entitled ‘“‘The Frozen North.’’ Mr. Tessimond presided. On November 
17th, Mr. Haynes gave an interesting paper entitled ‘Charles Dickens 
in Liverpool,” reading extracts from that author’s account of visits, 
several of which were made to investigate social evils, and if possible 
ameliorate the condition of seafaring men sojourning in this city. Mr. 
Wallace read an original poem entitled ‘‘ Some Rhyming Reasons why 
I am a Dickensian,” in which he cleverly introduced various phases 
and principal characters of Dickens’s works, as well as many witty 
allusions to members of the local branch. Mr. Donkin, in an article ou 
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«Books and their Impossible Characters,’? compared the majority of 
present day novels unfavourably with the standard literature of the 
time of Thackeray and Dickens. Messrs. Rowlands, Helsby, Tessimond, 
and Van Gelder took part in the discussion. Mr. A. J. Marsden presided. 


LONDON.-—Hawing regard to the prevailing circwnstances, the 
Cornmittee recently resolved to amend the hour and date of the meetings 
for November, December, January and March, from Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m. to Saturdays at 3 p.m., the dates of the forthcoming meetings 
being accordingly fixed for*December 4th, January 8th, and March 
4th. Judging by the attendance at Mr. Arthur Waugh’s lecture, 
entitled *‘‘ Dickens’s Lovers,’? on November 6th—the first of the 
revised dates--the new arrangements meet with general approval. It 
would be unfair to Mr. Waugh’s paper, illwninated as it was throughout 
by flashes of humour and rendered in his best histrionic manner, to 
attempt even a summary of it. Considerable emphasis w ds laid on the 
unconvincing, unreal, lovers and heroes of the novels, who, by their 
rigid adherence to the early Victorian standard seem manifest failures 
to-day ; while the unconventional types such as Toots, Traddles and 
John Chivery, faithful but inarticulate in love, invariably enlisted our 
sympathies. Mr. Waugh contrasted the married life of Dora and 
David with the ideal existence of the Boffins at the Bower, and con- 
cluded a very delightful and humorous address by declaring that most 
of us usually aspired in real life to Florence Dombey, but ended quite 
satisfactorily by marrying Susan Nipper. An appreciation of the 
lecture by the Chairman, Mr. W. B. Warren, followed. Among other 
announcements made was a proposition for entertaining a number of 
wounded soldiers and soldiers early in the New Year, and as a start 
towards the necessary funds a satisfactory collection was made there 
and then. Attention is called to the Branch’s * At Home” on 
December 4th, at 3 p.m., to which non-inembers will be ad:nitted for 
Is. Tickets, which include refreshments, are to be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretary. 


MANCHESTER.—On Friday, 22nd October, the Branch had the 
opportunity of welcoming Mr. W. Walter Crotch, President of the 
Fellowship. In the first instance Mr. Crotch had a conference with 
the Branch Council, and subsequently a general meeting of members, 
specially called, was held im Milton Buildings. There was a good 
attendance over which Mr. Ben H. Mullen, M.A., presided, in the 
unavoidable absence of the President of the Branch, Mr. J. lL. Paton, 
M.A. My. Crotch delivered an address, in the course of which he 
indieated several directions in which he thought the usefulness of 
the Fellowship might be increased. Some of these points were taken 
up in the Conference which followed. Valuable suggestions were 
made by various members and the chairman promised that these 
should receive the careful consideration of the Council. Mr. Crotch 
was heartily thanked for his visit and address. On friday, 5th 
November, a paper was read by Rev. T. M. Phillips on ~ Dickens and 
the Comie Spirit,” in which it was argued that the appeal of the comic 
was solely to the intellect, and that as Dickens so frequently evoked 
our sympathy, or some other emotion, for his so-called “ comic” 
characters, his creations in most instances fell short of true comicality, 
e.g.. Mr. Micawber, who excited our syinpathy. and Mrs. Gamp, who 
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produced in the mind a feeling of disgust. The theme was well de- 
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veloped and an interesting discussion followed. Mr. J. Cuming Walters, 
who presided, “took up the running’? with one of his bright and 
forceful speeches. Mr. Bagot said he considered Pickwick a great 
classic, and Miss Edith Jones complained that Mr. Phillips had omitted 
all reference to the female comic characters of Dickens’s works. 


NOTTINGHAM.—Following an opening conversazione and card 
party for members and friends on October 21st at Castle Hall, the first 
regular meeting of the new session was held in the “‘ Dickens ’”? Room of 
the Mechanics’ Institution on November 9th. A well outlined and 
sectionised lecture on Oliver Twist was delivered by the Branch’s 
President, Mr. Richard Ivens, and Alderman Spalding, who officiated 
as chairman, also touched on some of the lurid features of the works 
in the course of his reminiscent remarks on ‘‘ The London of Dickens ”* 
as he knew it sixty years ago. Songs by Miss Elsie Drury and Miss 
Ivens, and a couple of pianoforte duets by the Misses Rudd and 
Warrener, were pleasingly rendered as interludes during the proceedings. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The opening meeting of the season was held 
at the Hotel Walton, October 27th, the new manager of which is Mr. 
fugene Guy Miller, who is a descendant of Mr. Guy, who at the time 
of Dickens’s first visit to America was proprietor of Guy’s Hotel, 
Baltimore, and who sent to the room in that city, where Washington 
Irving and Dickens met, an enormous “‘ enchanted mint julep,’’ which 
the latter author refers to in a letter now in Mr. Miller’s possession. 
The President, Judge John M. Patterson occupied the chair. The 
first number was a vocal selection by Miss Katherine Tegtmeier, with 
Miss Ethel Frances Firman at the piano. Mr. J. K. Thompson read 
the sketch by Besant and Rice on “‘ The Death of Samuel Pickwick,” 
and was followed by Mr. Percival S. Woodin,. who read a paper on 
“The Attitude of Dickens Toward War.” Carefully prepared and of 
timely interest it referred to evidences of Dickens’s opposition to war, 
quoting from The Child’s History and The Battle of Lije. He stated 
that Gill Davis of the Royal Marines in “ The Perils of Certain English 
Prisoners,’’ was among the best of our author’s descriptions of the 
individual soldier, and said that greater tribute could hardly be 
paid to the bravery, the constancy, the modesty, and the virtue of 
the English private soldier: to him he is uniformly kind. To his 
officers, however, he is ‘*‘ warious’ : by turns severe. kindly, sarcastic, 
contemptuous, admiring.” In conclusion he said: “The attitude 
ot Charles Dickens toward War?) With thumbs turned down.” Miss 
Mulholland gave an amusing reading of a scene in the Varden home. 


PORTSMOUTH.—-The annual meeting of this Branch was held 
in the Banquetting Room, Town Hall. The Mayor, Alderman J. H. 
Corke, K.L.H., J.P., who presided, was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent. The Hon. Secretary in a comprehensive view of the year’s 
working informed the members that the numbers had been well main- 
tained despite the war, and that since 1906, the membership had never 
been below 1,000. Three members of the Council were on active 
duties serving their country, and a large number of members had 
volunteered for service. On Dickens’s birthday, 1,200 Tiny Tims were 
made happy by being invited to an excellent tea and entertainment, 
and in June the whole of the necessitous blind of the Borough were 
given an enjoyable day’s outing. The Fellowship had undertaken 
to provide and maintain a nurse to work amongst the poor in the 
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Charles Dickens ward, and good work was being done by the lady. 
The Council had invested another £200, making £800 altogether now 
placed on mortgage which was nearly sufficient to pay the wages of 
the nurse. The social side had not been neglected. Readings from 
Dickens, elocutionary competitions for seniors and juniors with medals 
awarded, concerts, etc., being given. The Hon. Secretary drew atten- 
tion to the satisfactory balance sheet. The election of officers was 
next dealt with. In addition to the Mayor, already elected, twelve 
Vice-Presidents were appointed, and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. C. 
Harvey was asked to continue his excellent work. In accepting the 
position, Mr. Harvey announced that an interesting programme was 
arranged for the coming season. Mr. W. R. Davidson was appointed 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. Mabb, Hon. Auditor, and Mrs. S. Corner, Mr. 
P. H. Williams, Mr. F. J. Coward, Mr. F. Hibbs and Lieut. C. Ramsden 
who retired by rotation, were re-elected to the Council. 


SHEFFIELD.—There was a very good attendance at the opening 
Conversazione on October 29th. Mr. J. Fawcett Sykes took charge of 
the meeting and in a brief, bright speech, welcomed the members, 
old and new, who filled the room almost to overflowing. The singers, 
Misses Nellie Oades, Phyllis Trott and Mr. Wm. F. Bagnall were all 
greatly appreciated, as were also the efforts of Miss Dollie Robbins as 
pianist and accompanist. The Dickensian element took the form of 
a couple of character sketches. ‘‘ Mrs. Lirriper’”’ related some of her 
experiences in “‘ the lodging business ”’ and greatly amused the audience 
thereby, whilst Miss Roza Gray as ‘“‘ Mrs. Gummidge’”’ received very 
hearty applause. Light refreshments were served during the evening, 
and a few words from the Hon. Secretary in explanation of the plans 
for the session—specially commending to the members the visit of the 
President, Mr. Crotch—brought an enjoyable meeting to a close. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—A largely attended gathering assembled at the 
All Saints’ Institute on November 8th. The programme was given 
entirely by the lady members of the Fellowship and consisted of an 
exhibition of ‘“‘ Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks’”’ and sketches and tableaux 
from the works of Charles Dickens. Mrs. Hawkins made a splendid 
Mrs. Jarley, and introduced each group and sketch by descriptive 
talk. The sketches and tableaux were taken from Bleak House, 
Dombey and Son, Old Curiosity Shop, and Nicholas Nickleby. The 
following ladies were the performers: Mrs. Green, Mrs. Harmer, Miss 
Wallis, Miss Moody, Miss Conroy, Miss Chandler, Mrs. Conroy, Miss 
Smith, Miss Robertson, Mrs. May, Mrs. G. H. Bishop, Miss Aslatt, 
Miss Williamson, Miss T. Bishop, Miss Ashdown, Miss Edwards, Miss 
R. Bishop and Miss Saffray. The excellent piano playing of Miss 
Williams added to the enjoyment of the evening, and its great success 
was due to the management of Mrs. Hawkins and Mrs. G. Bishop. 


TORONTO.—The first meeting of the session was held on October 
15th. here was a large attendance and an interesting programme 
was rendered including selections from Pickwick Papers and Nicholas 
Nickleby by Mr. Smythe and Mr. Bell Smith, an address by Mr. E. 
Wyly Grier, R.C.A., violin solo by Miss Wallis, and songs by Mrs. 
Geo. Dixon and Rev. Marlett Bell-Smith (son of the President). The 
fee which for the past three years has been fifty cents is now one dollar. 
It is with great regret we have to record the death of Mr. E. 8. William- 
son, the founder and first President of the branch, which took place 
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on October 30th last. He was buried on November 2nd in Mount 
Pleasant Cemetery, Toronto. On Nov. 5th was held a Memorial 
gathering of the friends. The programme was very impressive, and 
will long be remembered by those who were present. The President, 
Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith, occupied the chair. Eloquent addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. Archdeacon Cody, D.D,, the Rev. W. H. Hincks, 
D.D., Mr. Allan Denovan, K.C., Mr. A. E. S. Smythe, and Mr. F. W. 
Hayden. All paid warm tributes to the ability, earnestness, and genial 
character of Mr. Williamson. Mr. Hayden made the suggestion that 
the branch endow a cot in the Hospital for Sick Children, to be known 
as the E. 8. Williamson Cot. The suggestion was approved, and the 
President promised that it should receive the early attention of the 
Executive. He also read a telegram from the President of the Winnipeg 
Branch, Mr. Gerald Wade, quoting, as applicable to Mr. Williamson, 
the words of Carlyle on the death of Dickens. Beautiful music was 
most effectively rendered by Mr. Wegenast and Mr. Watson. Mr. 
Smythe expressed the hope that the heirs of Mr. Williamson’s estate 
would guard intact his valuable Dickens collection, until it became 
possible to secure it as a lasting memorial to its late owner. 


WINNIPEG.—The opening meeting was held on October 2ist, 
and was well attended, although a number of faces were missing owing 
to their serving with the colours. ‘‘ An Evening with Tennyson,” 
the lecture forming the chief item, was given by Vice-President Dr. 
R. C. Johnstone, M.A., LL.D. The marked attention shown, as well 
as the large number present was sufficient to testify that the Winnipeg 
branch had a love for the Victorian Poet. President H. G. Wade, 
who was in the chair, said that he was positive that he voiced the 
sentiments of the audience when he said that the lecture was deeply 
appreciated. The musical portion of the programme was rendered by 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones-Brewer. The following have been elected officers 
for the season of 1915 and 1916 :—Hon. President, Rev. Eber Crummy, 
D.D.; President, H. Gerald Wade; first Vice-President, J. Bruce 
Walker; Vice-Presidents, Dr. R. C. Johnstone, M.A., LL.D., Mrs. 
Jardine, Rev. F. W. Goodeve, M.A., A. J. Perry, M.A., Rev. W. B. 
Caswall, B.A., Chas, Dingman, Douglas A. Durkin, B.A., Prof. W. T. 
Allison, M.A.,- Ph.D., Prof. Frank Allen, M.A., Ph.D., Rev. Canon 
Gill, M.A., Harry Conder, G. J. Lovell, F. W. Hudson, A. E. Bowles, 
W. J. Healy ; Musical Director, R. 8. Patten, M.A. ; Librarian, T. W. 
Irle; Hon. Secretary, C. W. Youell; Hon. Treasurer, E. L. Martinet; Com- 
inittee, Prof. A. W. Crawford, M.A., Ph.D. (chairman), C. N. Skeet, J. A. 
Edkins, R. H. Mainer, W. J. Arnott, Chas. S. Wiggins, M.A., F. C. West, 
Fred M. Luce, A. Hailman, F. Gundry, 8. A. Bennett, H. H. Allman. 


THE GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The opening Lecture of 
the Session was delivered on 29th October in the Masonic Hall by Mr. 
H. P. Macmillan, K.C. Sheriff Gardner Millar presided over a large 
audience. Mr. Macmillan’s subject was ‘‘ Charles Dickens and the 
Law Courts.” The lecturer dealt with the curious fascination that 
everything connected with the law possessed for Dickens. His pictures 
and accounts were caricatures or exaggerations, and the tendency 
of the artist and the social reformer—and Dickens was both—was to 
seize upon certain characteristics in order to produce a telling effect. 
A great part of the lecture was devoted to the actual relations of Dickens 
with the law, and the two well-known suits in which Dickens himself 
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was engaged as a litigant were discussed at length. The personages 
and subject matter of these litigations were shown to have a literary 
interest not often possessed by law reports. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


The Pageant of Dickens, by W. Walter Crotch. London : 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 5s. net. 

A Christmas Carol by Charles Dickens. Illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. London: W. Heinnemann, 6s. net. 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 
* The Original of Squeers,” by F. Wright. The Globe, November Ist. 
*‘Micawber Redivivus: a Sonnet,” by G. L. The Morning Post, 
November 2nd. 
“Some New Dickens Letters”’ (To Miss Kelly), by S. M. Ellis. The 
Outlook, Nov. 13th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
DECEMBER 
All meetings commence at 8 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 


1. Birmingham: Lecture: “‘ Dickens and Education,” by Mr. C. A. 
Vince, M.A., at Grand Hotel, 7-30 p.m. 
Dublin: Literary Evening, Miss Hogg, at College Restaurant. 
Liverpool : “School Days at the Royal Institution,” by Mr. A. 
Theodore Brown, at Royal Institution. 
2. Glasgow: Musical and Dramatic Entertainment at Royal In- 
stitute Hall. 
London: Council at Headquarters at 6-30. 
3. Manchester: ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’’ Night. Short Papers and 
Recitals, at Milton Buildings, at 7-30. 
4. London: ‘At Home” at Hamilton House, Victoria Embark- 
ment, E.C., at 3 p.m. » ; 
7. Nottingham: ‘ The Illustrators of Dickens,” by Mr. J. F. Mar- 
shall, at Mechanics’ Institute. 
9. Hackney: Recital by Prof. William Miles at Parish Church Hall 
Powell Road, Clapton. 
Winnipeg: “An Evening with Shakespeare,’ by Prof. A: W. 
Crawford, M.A., at Convocation Hall, at 8-15 p.m. 
13. Southampton: Paper by Mr. G. W. Sandell and Dramatic Sketches 
14. Redditch: Sketches and Recitals arranged by Mrs. Slater. 
15. Liverpool: Paper by Dr. G. W. Coopland, M.A. 
Birmingham: Recital: ‘ A Christmas Carol,” by Mr. F. W. 3. 
Jones, at Grand Hotel, at 7-30 p.m. 
Bristol: Scenes from ‘A Christmas Carol,’ arranged by Mrs. 
A. J. Tonkin, at All Saints’ Hall, Clifton. 
Dublin: Musical Evening, Miss E. Wheeler. at CollegeRestaurant. 
16. Edinburgh: Conversazione at Goold Hall. 
17. Toronto: Meeting at Conservatory of Music, at 8-15 p.m. 
18. Birmingham: Christmas Tea-Party ior Poor Children. 
21. Nottingham: Entertainment by Mr. Edgar Slack. 
23. Glasgow: Dickens Christmas Commemoration. Entertaininent 
to Poor Children at City Hall, 6-30 p.m. 
Nottingham: Tiny Tim Tea, at Castle Hall. 


